6                                OLIVER  CROMWELL.
he established her in the Royal Palace of Whitehall, and when she died he buried her in Westminster Abbey.
Oliver Cromwell, afterwards the Lord Protector, was the fifth child of this marriage, and the only son who grew to manhood. When he was four years old (1603), his good grandfather, the Golden Knight, died, and Oliver had thus an early taste of solemn and woful surroundings.
All attempts to relate the story of his early life have failed for lack of authentic information. The few incidents of his boyhood days which have come down to us are nothing more than village traditions. Among them is the story that, one day when he was sent to Hinchinbrook to visit his grandfather, an ape seized him in the cradle and carried him to the roof of the house.1 Again, there is the incredible tale of his wrestling when four years old with Prince Charles, one year younger, an encounter in which his victory was said to prophesy the outcome of their later combat. A third narrative tells us that one day, while reposing after a fatiguing sport, a gigantic figure having the appearance of a woman drew the curtains of his bed, and after gazing at him for a silent moment, told him that he would become the greatest man in England.2 The spectre did not mention the word king, and it was gravely asserted that this significant omission caused him to reject the Royal title when his Parliament pressed him to accept it. Another tradition, based on the doubtful authority of the Royalist, Heath, relates that Oliver, while at school in Huntingdon, enacted the part of Tactus in an absurd play entitled The Five Senses. Tactus, after stumbling over a robe and crown, soliloquises in this ridiculous fashion :
' * Tact.     Tactus, thy sneezing somewhat did portend. Was ever man so fortunate as I ? To break his shins at such a stumbling-block 1 Roses and bays pack hence ; this crown and robe My brows and body circles and invests !
1 The Rev. Dr. Lort's MSS., quoted in Noble, vol. i., p. 92.
a This story is told in Heath's Flagellum (London, 1663), p. 6, by Sir Philip War-wick (p. 275), and by other old writers, Noble says Cromwell mentioned it often when he was in the height of his glory. Noble, vol. i., p. 95.